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handicap your 
BUSINESS ? 


4th 


Let us submit ideas 
and estimates for 
furnishing your 
new office or re- 
furnishing your old 


one. No obligation. 




















Whether your offices are large or small, people enter them 
each day. What impression do they receive of your busi- 
ness . . . your firm's personality? Are they influenced to 
place their account with you? Comfortable, inviting furniture 

. colorful walls and proper lighting have much to do with 
creating the necessary favorable impression. And if the 
entire. equipment is arranged according to a well-planned 
scheme of interior decoration, it will impart an added impetus 
to your own efforts and of those with whom you work. For 
more than 25 years the Doten-Dunton Desk Company have 
made a specialty of planning and equipping offices that are 
livable and in good taste. 


| 
Srewarr ()rrice Supra (o. 
STATIONERS — OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
Stewart Building ° ° Commerce at Lane Street 
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Yesterday’s Luxury... 


... Loday’s Necessity 


OW LONG has it been since many of us rinsed 
H the soot from a beautiful, beaded kerosene 
lamp globe and sat down to read by its yellow glim- 
mer about that interesting but impractical scientific 
novelty called electricity? Who has not enjoyed the 
old story of Farmer Corntassel in the new fangled 
hotel where he got light “from 
some hairpins on fire in a bottle”? 
And who has forgotten the in- 
triguing individual candlesticks 
that everybody in grandmother's 
household was still using about 
the time the newborn gramo- 
phone was emitting its first 
squeaks through an exaggerated 


mand of large and small incomes alike—that is the 
story of electric service. So quickly and so easily 
has it become an indispensable part of our everyday 
life that we have long since taken it for granted. 
Now we think of electricity as an inexhaustible source 
of energy for producing greater accuracy, higher 

speed, better display and maxi- 





= mum efficiency with extreme 











Attention, Dallas 
Electricians, Electrical 


Contractors, Architects 


and Builders. 


economy wherever it is applied. 


Demanding a higher and higher 
economic and social standard, ev- 
ery American looks forward to 
enjoying the benefits of 100% 


electric service . . . almost every 
plan for more leisure and greater 





horn? 


It's hard to realize that we are 
just a few years away from those 
days. When we think of the era 
of candlelight and kerosene, it 
seems that we are remembering 
something from the pages of an 
old book. Yet, as time goes, it 
was just yesterday that the first 





Whenever you contribute to the repair- 
ing, remodeling or new building of a 
Dallas structure of any kind for any pur- 
pose, bear in mind that the engineering 
service of the Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany furnishes gratis every type of expert 
specialized consulting assistance that you 
may wish—as a supplement to your own 
thinking—from a clearing house of all 
electrical problems and their varied solu- 
tions. Capitalize on this. It is not for 
sale to anyone. Yet it can prove a valu- 
able adjunct to your own vital service. 


Phone 2-9321 








freedom from business and house: 
hold drudgery centers about elec: 
tricity. And tremendous econo- 
mies effected by the ever-widen- 
ing use of electric service are 
steadily decreasing the price of 
service to the user. 


Enjoy the exclusive advantages 
of complete electric service. 








electric street car appeared on 





Know the absolute freedom of 





Main street—that the first elec- 





tric sign winked its story at us 

from a cluster of colored lights—that we began to 
know the wonderful convenience of electricity in 
household, office and factory. 


Yesterday a novelty and a luxury beyond the 
reach of the most generous budget—today a vital 
necessity, accepted, universal in use, and at the com- 


assigning every conceivable duty 
to this perfect, ever-ready serv- 
and. Efficient, easy to use, and most convenient, 
100% electric service will simplify the operation of 
your business and make your home an ideal place 
in which to live. And remember that the cost is 
automatically reduced as increased use earns lower 


rates. 


Separate Departments under competent engineers specialize in INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL and RESIDENTIAL problems embracing every use of 
electricity. Phone 2-9321 and ask for the desired department. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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DALLAS TO CORPUS CHRISTI 


Via Hillsboro, Waco, Temple, Austin and San Antonio » » 439 Miles 


Appreciating the fact that no State has more to offer the vacationist than Texas, we present in this issue of 
“DALLAS” the fourth of a series to appear monthly, which we trust will serve to induce many natives of our State, 
as well as motorists from other States, to “TOUR TEXAS THIS SEASON”. 


May we especially call your attention to the list of high-class business firms appearing on our log—each of which 


is anxious to assist you in any way possible, that your visit to their city may prove to be a pleasant one. Pay them 


a visit, 
® u.S. MARKERS. DALLAS Q CHAMBER 


= 
@7EXAS MARKERS. g 


FIGURES BETWEEN TOWNS 
QENOTES DISTANCES FROM 
ONE TO ANOTHER. 







© J AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
STATION. 2ND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


NIX GARAGE, NAVARRO & COLLEGE ST. 
SAN ANT ONIO \) ANGLES COURTS, 2424 PRE OERICHS BURG ROAD. 














East Texas 
Chamber of 


Commerce 
President Extends 
“Greetings” 


Have just learned of your 
plan to stimulate travel inter- 
est in the State of Texas. 


I feel confident that 
through the medium of your 
publication it will have a far 
reaching effect in attracting 
the tourists to our state, 
which has abundant scenic 
beauties as well as unlimited 
industrial possibilities. 


As President of the East 
Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, we recommend your 
endeavors and join you in ex- 
tending a hand of welcome 
to the people of the United 
States to tour in Texas. 


Sincerely yours, 


N. D. BUIE, 
President, East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

















CORPUS CHRISTI ANUECES STORAGE GARAGE. 
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Lingo Lumber Company fire, September 3, 1930, causing a two hundred thousand dollar loss, hours of traffic 
congestion and endangering the lives of hundreds of people. 


Champions of Fire Prevention 


SECURITIES SERVICE CORPORATION 
EL FOOD CORPORATION 

DAY & NIGHT GARAGE 

MAPLE AVENUE TRANSFER CO. 

TEXAS EAGLE REFINING CO. 

T. C. LUPTON 

CHASE BAG CO. 

LAWSON RUBBER CO. 

STONELEIGH COURT 

CHOCOLATE SHOP BAKERY 

SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RIO GRANDE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
A. B. C. TRANSFER CO. 

KEELERS CHIROPRACTIC CLINIC 
MILLER BROKERAGE CO. 

SEAMAN FOUNDRY 

E. V -CRIGHT CONSTRUCTION CO. 
MUNGER FLORAL CO. 

TEMPLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROBINSON-BREWINGTON LUMBER CO. 
T. W. DAVIDSON 

THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. 
SOUTHERN ICE & UTILITIES CO. 

CHAS. A. MANGOLD-INTERESTS 
MARCY-LEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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General Principle of Fire Prevention 


HE general principal of fire prevention, considered in its broadest sense, 
involves the personal element of individual responsibility. By fire pre- 
vention in its broadest sense we mean, everything contributing to the 
universary plan of conservation, by the suppression of unnecessary fire waste 
from physical causes and physical hazards. We pass up the question of moral 
hazard, for we know that the criminal is beyond the reach of reason and must 
be dealt with in other ways. There is, however, one form of moral hazard that 
does not necessarily involve a question of moral delinquency, but rather a neg- 
lect of moral obligation. We refer to the man who, being above suspicion of 
wanting his property burned, will take no steps to prevent it burning; the 
man who deprecates the importance of fire prevention measures, who has 
not the time to bother with such things and besides, he carries insurance to 
protect himself. Any man who, through indifference, either willfully or 
otherwise, allows hazardous or dangerous conditions to exist on his premises, 
that might serve as a fire breeder or a medium of spread of fire and possible 
destruction of his own or his neighbors’ property, is morally, just as 
responsible for that fire as the man who would apply the match. His is a 
guilt of ommissions rather than commission; a failure to assume the 

obligation that good citizenship demands. 
Page 5 
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convenient banking- 
place... . one of Dallas’ 
centers of financial strength. 


DALLAS BANK 


é? TRUST CO. 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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A New Isar in Business 


The Customer is now getting cocky 


and demanding some attention 


“Volume 10 

+— 
VERY now and then we are 
treated to a revival of that good 
old debate—‘Is America truly a 
democracy? Do the people really 

rule?” Frequently the discussion is 


touched off by some of our overseas 
friends. Some bushy-browed professor 
with degrees from seven European unt 
versities descends upon us for a three 
weeks visit “to study our institutions.” 
Or perhaps he doesn’t even bother tc 
come—simply observes us like some bio- 
logical specimen from afar. In any case, 
of course there can be no doubt about the 
infallible verdict which he delivers from 
behind his horn-rims. 


Usually it is very depressing. Ameri- 
can democracy, we are assured, is a myth 
—a mirage—a kind of romantic fairy-tale 
under cover of which vast, invisible forces 
operate—forces which rule America with 
a grip of iron. These sinister, autocratic 
powers, it appears, are largely economic. 
A little group of financial wizards, in- 
dustrial giants, and plutocratic supermen 
make up the real power behind the 
throne. Unperceived, they dominate our 
lives—dictate what we shall eat, what 
we shall wear, almost how we _ shall 
breathe. In their relentless grip the sup- 
posedly free-born citizen is reduced to a 
helpless robot, a puppet which moves 
when the strings are pulled. He scarce- 
ly possesses a soul, 





+4 4+: 
Some sober ideas more or less 
lightly expounded by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce through the Dallas 
Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 


+e ——+4o > 





It is all very disturbing. We interrupt 
our headline-scanning for a split-second 
or so and ponder the matter. The 
worthy professor has a whole scrambled 
alphabet attached to his name, and that 
ought to mean.something. Besides, the 
plot of the piece is good. It has a dash 
of that national staple, the mystery- 
thriller, about it. “Hidden powers”— 
“the unseen hand”—it sends pleasant 


chills down the back. 


But what, in hard fact, does it all 
amount to? Are we as a nation indeed 
the unwitting subjects of the powers em- 
bodied in our business structure? Or 
is the just as stoutly asserted counter- 
proposition true: namely, that this mag- 
nificient industrial and financial fabric 
is really our servant and man-Friday, 
swiftly answerable to the mandates of the 
true American autocrat—the Ultimate 
Consumer? 
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The Commerce Department has recent- 
ly completed the first national Census 
of Distribution, and it has given us some 
imposing figures. The American public, 
it seems, spent at retail in 1929 something 
over $53,000,000,000. That might be 
termed a tidy sum. On the face of it, 
one would say that a customer who can 
come whistling down the street with fifty- 
odd billions in his spending pocket 
should rate something more than a robot 
—in fact, ought_to command quite a bit 
of consideration from those who have 
something to sell him. I think no really 
thorough student of our domestic com- 
merce today will question that he gets 
it—and in large quantities. 


There was a time when there might 
have been a degree of truth in the claim 
that the American buyer was under the 
thumb of the seller. Thirty or forty years 
ago manufactured goods were relatively 
scarce. No such bewildering wealth of 
variety invited the shopper as appears on 
our store shelves today. In those days, 
too, a far larger proportion of our popu- 
lation than now lived in small communi- 
ties. Stores themselves were few. Roads 
were bad and transportation difficult. 
There was no such thing as stepping into 
the car and running up to the city for a 
few hours shopping. Competition was at 
a minimum, with the result that the 
“Grand Emporium” or “Spivis’ General 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Chamber of Commerce 
Child Grows Up 


Dallas Morris Plan Bank to have new home 
at Field and Commerce Streets (see cover) 


HEN a group of active Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce 
members decided, back in 
1918, that there was a real 

need here for an institution to operate 
under the “Morris Plan” of industrial 
financing, it required only a few meetings 
at Chamber head- 
quarters, and a brief 
period of acquaint- 
ing other members 
with the plan and se- 
curing their financial 
support, to bring into 
being an organiza- 
tion whose assets to- 
day, a little more 
than thirteen years 
later, have almost 
reached the million- 
dollar mark and which through its Presi- 
dent, J. B. Adoue, Jr., has announced that 
it will shortly add another handsome bank 
structure to the group which has already 
made Dallas famous as the banking center 
of the Southwest. The new Morris Plan 
Building will be a single-story structure at 
the Northwest corner of Commerce and 
Murphy Streets, opposite the Santa Fe 
Building. Erection of the building marks 
the consumation of a transaction devel- 
oped by Charles E. Turner, president of 
Chas. E. Turner Co., Realtors, and the 
building will be erected for the bank, 
under a ten-year lease, by H. L. Edwards, 
owner of the property. Plans were pre- 
pared by Flint & Broad, Architects, and 
dismantling of the buildings now on the 
site has already been started by J. O. 
Everett Company, contractors. 





WILBUR WRIGHT 


Sponsors of the original Morris Plan 
project—many of whom still serve as 
officers or directors — represented all 
branches of local business activity. Leaders 
in the movement were: George B. Dealey, 
J. C. Duke, P. R. Freeman, E. L. Flippen, 
C. E. Hudson, J. Dabney Day, J. K. Hex- 
ter, George S. Watson, and a number of 
others, the list being too long to enumerate 
here. On March 7, 1918, the stock- 
holders met at the Chamber of Commerce 
and the following were elected as the 
first board of directors: Nathan Adams, 
Frank E. Austin, F. R. Bissell, T. M. 
Cullum, J. Dabney Day, J. C. Duke, 
Edgar L. Flippen, P. R. Freeman, W. A. 
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Green, J. K. Hexter, Edwin Hobby, C. 
E. Hudson, T. E. Jackson, T. P. Junkin, 
Fred M. Lege, Jr., H. M. Rubel, Eli L. 
Sanger, R. J. Thorne, Geo. $. Watson 
and Wm. E. Woodward. Of this group 
eight still serve as active directors of the 
bank, several have moved away from Dal- 
las, and six are no longer living. Officers 
elected were: J. C. Duke, President; 
E. L. Flippen, Vice-President; J. K. Hex- 
ter, Vice-President; Frank E. Austin, 
Treasurer and T. P. Junkin, Secretary 
and General Manager. Of this group 
Mr. Flippen, Mr. Hexter and Mr. Junkin 
are still vice-presidents of the bank. 


These gentlemen saw in the “Morris 
Plan” a great step forward in the adapta- 
tion of banking to the borrowing needs 
of the man of modest income; a tremend- 
ously constructive civic innovation; and a 
blow at the loan shark evils that had then 
become a serious problem all over the 
country. The “Morris Plan” (riamed for 
Arthur J. Morris, who established the first 
institution under the plan in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1910) is simply the plan of 
loaning funds to small and moderate- 
sized borrowers upon the basis of personal 
character and earning-power, secured by 
notes signed by the borrower and co- 
makers, or by bankable collateral, and 
which are repaid by regular instalment 
payments over periods of a year or less. 
Thrift certificates paying 5% are also 
issued. The Dallas Morris Plan Bank 
is one. of 145 organizations in the 
United States today which operate under 
the plan. Their combined resources total 
more than $200,000,000. 


The Dallas institution maintains mem- 
bership in the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion, American Bankers Association, The 
Morris Plan Bankers Association, the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the local 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations. 


The original organizers foresaw that 
the growth and development of Dallas 
depended as much upon the man of small 
means as upon the man of large means; 
they knew that people of modest income 
often have to borrow money for worthy 
purposes, and they knew that unless a 
suitable source of such loans were pro- 


vided there would be those who would 
take advantage of such needs to levy 
usurious rates of interest. Time and the 
growth of the Morris Plan Bank have 
amply proved the soundness of their fore- 
sight. More than 60,000 Dallas citizens 
have taken advantage of the facilities 
offered by the bank during the 13 years 
it has been in operation, and more than 
$10,000,000 has been loaned in sums 
from $50 to $2,500, but averaging about 
$150 each. To this huge group the Mor- 
ris Plan Bank has brought financial relief 
when it was urgently needed; worthy 
projects have been made possible for ful- 
fillment; habits of thrift and systematic 
budgeting have been inculcated; in fact 
the benefits to Dallas citizens have far out- 
run the growth of the bank itself, even 
though the latter now justifies a new head- 
quarters with more than twice the ca- 
pacity and facilities of the old. 


The exterior of the new building will 
be of limestone and black marble, in an 
impressively dignified treatment that is a 
distinctive development of modern bank- 
ing architecture. The interior will be in 
keeping with the exterior, the banking 
room having an unobstructed clear span 
of forty feet with an alignment of offices 
and fixtures that will assure thorough con- 
venience for customers, and efficiency of 
operation and co-ordination within the 
various departments of the bank itself. 
The directors’ room will occupy a mez 
zanine overlooking the main banking 
room, 


The new building will be erected at a 
spot that is famous in Dallas’ history. It 
will occupy 60 feet on Commerce Street 
and 100 feet on Murphy Street. Across 
Commerce is the towering pile of the 
Santa Fe Building; once, as all old-timers 
know the site of the bustling Santa Fe 
passenger station. Visitors in ranch hats 
and riding boots who came through this 
station in the old days were somewhat 
more numerous than now, and for a great 
many of them—as well as for a great 
many of those that were more “‘citified” 
—the corner across the street was the first 
port of call. For here, up until Eighteenth 
Amendment days, stood the Glen Lea 
Saloon, with a varied stock of liquors and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ROUTE OF 
U S HIGHWAY NO. 80 
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ALLAS is unusually favored with 
_U. S. or National Highways 
which are designated by the 
American Association of State 
Highway Officials with the consent, and 
upon the recommendation, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
Highway Commissions. These highways 
are located in the lines of the principal 
routes of travel and, where practicable, 
extend entirely across the United States 
from border to border. They are regarded 
as being the master arteries of traffic and 
on this account are given preferential at- 
tention by both the National and State 
Governments in the making of improve- 
ments; and also by Chambers of Com- 
merce and Road Bureaus in the routing of 
tourist and other through traffic. 


Dallas is at present served by 4 of these 
major trafcways, viz: U. S. Highways 
67, 75, 77 and 80. These pass through 
Dallas and extend out across the country 
to the eight principal points of the com- 
pass. They are both national and inter- 
nation in their scope of importance and 
are among the prime highways of the 
United States, 


Of these 4 National highways entering 
Dallas, U. S. Highway 80, known locally 
as the “Dixie Overland Highway”, is 
perhaps the most important both actually 
and potentially. It begins on the At- 
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lantic Seaboard at Savannah, Georgia, 
spans the entire continent from East to 
West across southern United States, and 
terminates at San Diego, California at 
Pacific tidewater. The total length is 
2563 miles, 1084 miles of which lie east 
of Dallas and 1479 miles to the west. 
The Texas section contains almost one- 
third of the entire length, or 869 miles. 


U. S. Highway 80 traverses 8 states, 
viz: Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. It passes through the 
capital cities of Montgomery, Jackson and 
Phoenix and in addition serves the im- 
portant commercial centers of Macon and 
Columbus, Georgia; Tuskegee and Selma, 
Alabama; Meridian and Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi; Monroe and Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; Marshall, Longview, Fort Worth, 


Mineral Wells, Abilene, Sweetwater, 
Pecos and El Paso, Texas; Deming and 
Lordsburg, New Mexico; Globe and 


Yuma, Arizona; and El Centro, Cali- 
fornia—as well as a large number of 
other enterprising and growing cities and 
communities along its route. At El Paso 
connection is made with the highway 
system of Northern Mexico, giving en- 
trance to that rich and potentially im- 
portant country. 


U. S. Highway 80 is paved throughout 
with hard surface or good gravel, making 
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it available and in good condition for 
trafic during all seasons of weather and 
throughout the entire year. Of the 869 
miles in Texas, 790 miles are now paved 
with asphalt or concrete or are under con- 
tract for such paving. The 193-mile 
California section is entirely paved. 


The highway construction programs of 
all of the states traversed attach special 
consideration to the great importance of 
this highway from the standpoint of both 
local, interstate and international traffic, 
and its permanent improvement through- 
out with hard surface is scheduled for 
early completion. Special attention is 
being given to the building of high bridges 
over the many large rivers and other 
waterways which are crossed. 


At Dallas the “Broadway of America,” 
coming from the northeast over U. S. 
Highway 67, joins U. S. Highway 80 and 
follows it to the Pacific Coast. This is the 
best improved and most direct and 
popular route for tourists coming from 
New York, Washington, Nashville and 
the East to South and West destinations. 
One of the greatest assets of this route, 
in addition to the scenic attractions, is 
freedom from excessive snows during 
winter and its open, all-season availabil- 
ity for traffic. 
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IMPORTANT NEW Sjo 








New Concerns for July 


Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., desig- 
nated Dallas as one of four division head- 
quarters for the United States, for in- 
spection of interstate passenger air lines, 
with offices at Love Field. Other district 
headquarters located at Chicago, Los 
Angeles and New York. 


All Silk Corporation, Chicago, Ill., 
established Southwestern sales branch 630 
Wilson Building, E. S. Munro, district 
Ladies’ read-to-wear. 


American Sales Company, 614 Com- 
merce St., jobbers of hosiery and premium 
specialties. W. L. Clark, manager. 


American Specialty & Manufacturing 
Company, 310 Burt Building; furniture. 


W. S. Bibb Company, Macon, Ga., 
pipeline contractors, established office 720 
Republic Bank Building; J. E. Carrel, 


manager. 


Blue Ribbon Refining Company, estab- 
lished warehouse for wholesale distribu- 
tion of oil and gas at 2800 Logan Street. 
A. C. Hill, president. Building refinery 
at Kilgore. 














manager. 
Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 
BANK CLEARINGS: BANK DEBITS—-——— 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January $207,852,872.08 $165,527,152.37 $249,792,000 $195,534,000 
February - - 177,426,932.40 147 866,128.21 210,891,000 168,140,000 
March - 190,336,355.97 156,580,354.47 280,475,000 166,796,000 
April 173,552,526.66 156,428,337.23 237,646,000 162,304,000 
May 169,373,159.89 150,.859,964.72 204,548,000 158,469,000 
June 161,405,438.23 149,625,488.57 192,763,000 157,345,000 
July 160,236,652.31 142,160,231.66 188,529,000 154,639,000 
August 155,351,696.51 190,588,000 
September 191,975,911.32 221,860,000 
October 197,420,183.33 245,193,000 
November 163 408,483.33 190,377,000 
December 174,024,914.81 228,246,000 
ToraL - $2,122,365,126.84 $2,641,178,000 
BUILDING PERMITS— -——POSTAL RECEIPTS—— 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January $ 535,830 $ 551,238 $ 329,647.47 312,893.64 
February 589,012 764,300 327,262.42 279,343.16 
March - 795,648 $46,255 327,534.36 311,220.20 
April 1,034,935 540,273 334,307.28 311,408.94 
May 569,997 1.327,520 322,891.54 282,304.87 
June - 664,975 338,500 299,792.10 184,693.45 
July 1,314.702 225,630 285,853.18 270,310.07 
August 941,165 291,150.22 
September 1,920,910 335,235.91 
October 609,942 $65,707.14 
November 883,827 289,019.51 
December 1,275,638 289,506.98 
Tora. * 19,285,559 $3,897,908.11 
-—GAS METERS— -—TELEPHONES—. 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - 66,909 67,621 69,340 70,168 
February - 67,048 67,701 69,390 70,221 
March - 67,099 67,964 69,440 70,491 
April 67,041 68,130 69,492 70,641 
May 67,090 68.181 69,536 70,711 
June 67,111 68,213 69,552 70,740 
July 67,142 68,230 69,601 70.752 
August 67,174 69,632 
September 67,201 69,658 
October 67,228 69,680 
November 67,259 69,701 
December - . . : . . ¢ 67,308 69,732 
*Includes Public Utility Construction. 
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Clyde L. Bridges Company, !708 
Leonard Street, manufacturers of ex- 
tracts; distributors of bottlers supp ies. 


California Apparel Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., manufacturers of “Holly- 
wood Maid” frocks; Southwestern sales 
branch Commerce and Poydras Streets; 
Tom Mike Miller, manager. 


Coleman & Company, 406 Republic 
Bank Building; Investments, 


Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; fire hydrants, gate valves, meter 
boxes and filtration equipment; sales 
ofice 1513 Santa Fe Building, 
C. M. W. Rand, district manager. 


Communities Gas Service Corporation, 
406 Republic Bank Building; controlling 
and operating natural gas utility com 
panies. 


Conway Commercial College of Oak 
Cliff, 113'% S. Lancaster Avenue; Mrs. 
D. A. Conway, principal. 


Dallas Sewing Machine Adjustment 
Co., 907 Jackson St.; factory sewing 
machines; Asa. W. Duff, manager. 


Everybody’s Fruit Company, 514 
South Pearl Stret; produce. 


Foster and Jeffries, Tower Petroleum 
Building; oil producers. 


Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Corporation, 
722 Republic Bank Building. 


General Development Company, 1204 
Tower Petroleum Building; building 
contractors. 


Hamilton Petroleum Company, Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas; established office 2024 
Republic Bank Building; W. B. Hamilton, 
president; B. A. Buzbee, manager, Dal 
las office. 


Harold’s Read-to-Wear Shop, 1102 
Elm Street; Sidney Fruham and Harry 
Goldman. 


J. E. Harper & Company, 704 Wilson 
building; investments. 


Jack Heren, 417 South Pearl Street; 
produce. 


Hexcel Radiator Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., automobile radiators; designated 
The Carroll Company, 1323 Wall Street, 
as distributors for Southwest and estab- 
lished warehouse stock of replacement 
automobile radiators at that address. 
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Hodge Drug Store, first floor, Burt 
Building; C. F. Hodge, proprietor. 


Houston Exterminating Company, 


Houstin, Texas, specialists in termite ex- 
termination, established office 520 Con- 
struct Building; A. B. Laxdal, 
manager 


Kathleen Oil Company, McAlester, 


Okla.. secured permit to do business in 
Texas: John J. Puterbaugh, Dallas, State 
agent 

Wiliam T. King Co., 507 South Pearl 
Street: produce. 


Lone Star Finance Corporation, 1913 
Pacific Avenue; loans. 


Lone Star Oil Company, incorporated 
by Car! B. Callaway, Albert L. Reed and 
Joe A. Keith; capital, $10,000. 


Mckinsey-McIntyre Oil Corporation, 
Dallas Bank & Trust Building; R. G. Mc- 
Intyre, Tyler, president; Frank McKin- 
sey, Tyler, secretary-treasurer; B. F. 
Schooler, Dallas, vice-president; afhliated 
with McIntyre Drilling Company, Tyler. 


James D. McMahon, Inc., 901 Tower 
Petroleum Building; James D. McMahon, 
president. 


Mahaney-Hill Petroleum Corporation, 
incorporated by C. L. Mahaney, 917 Elm 
Street; J. B. Hill and R. J. Peck. Capital 
stock, $50,000. 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply 
Company, Marion, Ind.; oil well machin- 
ery, mill supplies, etc.; transferred Robert 
E. Throckmorton from Oklahoma to Dal- 
las, residence address, 115 North Beckley 
Street. 


Morris-Collier Corporation, 314 North 
Ervay Street; cutlery. 


Thomas Moulding Floor Company, 
Chicago, Ill., also Thomas Moulding Ac- 
coustical Engineering Company, named 
J. W. Stephens Roofing Tile Corpora 
tion, Construction Building, dealer, and 
established Southwestern division offices 
at 309 Construction Building with 
J. Lamar Jones as District Manager. 


Movi- Minature Company, Inc., 2219 
Commerce Street: incorporated by Mor- 
ton J. Smith and others, to manufacture 
and distribute coin-operated motion pic- 
ture machines, 


National Electric Signal Company, 
1435 Allen Building, organized by C. H. 
Garrett and others, to manufacture traffic 
signal lights. 


Northern Gas Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; secured permit for Texas, 
naming L. B. Denning, Lone Star Gas 
Bldg., State agent. 


Nu-Enamel Paint Co., Inc., 1800 Main 
Street; retail automobile paint store; T. 
A. McVeigh, manager; factory located 
1368 North Zang’s Boulevard. 


Oklahoma Petroleum Company, Inc., 
incorporated by L. C. Tharpe, John H. 
Murphy and H. E. Spafford: 


Parks & Brown Produce Company, 
809 College Avenue. 


Pedigo Bros. Body Works, 4832 Mc- 


Kinney Avenue; automobile service. 


W. F. Pendleton, 1301 Republic Bank 
Building, general manager for East Texas 
Cotton Oil Company, Terrell; Farmers 
Cotton Oil Company, Farmersville, and 


Gainesville Oil Mill, Gainesville. 


Producers Investment Corporation, oil 
royalties, organized by Frank K. McGe- 
hee, J. K. Whitley and B. V. Kincaid; 
capital stock 130,000 shares no par value. 


Rail Freight Service, Inc., 911 Marion 
Street; transportation; incorporated by 
O. M. Koon and H. F. McNatt. 


Renee Hat Company, 1802/2 Elm 
Street; millinery; Mrs. Minnie Pearl Hig- 
don, secretary-treasurer. 


F. Rubenstein & Company, New York, 
N. Y.; wearing apparel; leased building 
at 1300 Elm Street for Dallas store. 


Salmon Oil Company, incorporated by 
J. B. Salmon, A. R. Thomasson and Henry 
Yager; capital stock, $45,000. 


Southern Petroleum Royalties Com- 
pany, 1418 Allen Building; J. M. Jag- 
gers, president. 


Studebaker Securities Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo.; established Texas 
office at 608 Republic Bank Building. 
Investment securities, specializing in trust 
shares and utilities; J. F. Roberts, 
manager. 


Tate Oil Company, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., secured permit for Texas, with 
George J. Greer, Dallas Bank & Trust 
Building, State agent. 


Tretolite Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
chemicals for oil industry; established 
office in Tower Petroleum Building. 


Turner Clothing & Furnishing Store, 
leased building at Main and Murphy for 
retail store, to be opened latter part of 
August. 


Ware Rubber Company, 2101-3 Com- 
merce Street: wholesale distributors of 
McClaren Tires for Texas. 





New 


Summary for July and Comparison Seven Months of 1931 with Seven 
Months of 1930. 


July 


Manufacturing -~- - - - 9 
Wholesale - - - - - - 19 





Retail +. « «me wo « & J8 
ee ee 
Miscellaneous - - - - - 25 

61 


Branches of Sectional 
or National Concerns - 2 
1 


9) 
*Included in Miscellaneous in 1930. 





Firms 








1930 1931 

7 Months July 7 Months 

60 3 45 

{127 17 135 

116 19 140 

— 7 119 

165 16 166 

468 72 605 

151 14 147 
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ROBABLY you are 
whizzing along a long 
undulating ribbon 
measuring the hills and 
valleys in your more or less 

high-powered automobile, on 

any concrete, asphalt or hard- 
surfaced highway in Texas. 

Suddenly, a glance in the 

small mirror over your wind- 
shield reveals a fast-moving 

grey specter approaching be- 
hind like the wing-footed 
mercury. 





Your heart comes up in your throat 
and a disturbing sensation arises in the 
pit of your stomach, for the “specter” is 
riding a motorcycle and wearing a very 
official looking uniform. Visions of past 
and not so pleasant experiences with 
trafic cops, perhaps flit through your 
mind. Caught again! 


The next logical impulse is to work 
your mental machinery over-time in 
cogitating an air-tight alibi above the law. 
You are fairly positive you weren't speed- 
ing and yet, are you? 

You are still in a quandary when a 
moment later the “iron horse” glides 
alongside. The rider touches his cap and 
motions you to the side of the highway. 
Filled with nervous apprehension and the 
things you want to get off your chest, 
vocally, you simply stop. 

While sitting there trying to decide 
whether to say your “piece” or forever 
hold it, you watch the rider pull ahead 
and dismount. 


He walks back to your car. You are 
sitting there glaring at him sullenly, like 
a school kid about to be spanked, and 
bracing your ear drums for a first-class 
dressing down. In short, you are waiting 
for a ticket. 


But the official looking young fellow 
does not seem to mind. In fact, he smiles 
right at you and speaks very courteously. 
(If he doesn’t smile right out loud, to 
say the least, he won’t be wearing a 
heavy grouch.) 


In a direct but inoffensive manner, he 
tells you that you will have to re-load that 
rclled pack of tourist blankets on your 
left front fender, as the pack is extend- 
ing to far over the edge of the fender. 
This creates a traffic hazard for the man 
who is driving toward you, he tells you. 
He will admit that it is not much of a 
hazard but just as a matter of precaution, 
he asks that the change be made. You 
comply, gladly. 
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_The Texas Highway Patrol 


It suddenly dawns upon you that you 
are not being treated like a “criminal.” 
You are rather glad he stopped you, as the 
pack of blankets was about to slip its 
moorings, anyhow. 

He will inquire where you are going, 
more than likely, not as a gruff “but- 
tinsky” but helpfully. You tell him your 
destination is Jonesburg, some 190 miles 
distant. He will tell you how you can 
save 12 miles by turning off on No. 32 
at Smithersville, instead of proceeding on 
No. 13 to Dunkin. “By George, he saved 
me more than a quarter of an hour, more 
than enough to make up for this stop,” 
you think to yourself. 


An incident such as this, or one similar, 
may or may not have happened to you. 
In case it has, the chances are about ninety- 
nine and some forty-odd hundredths to 
one that you have had an introduction 
to the Texas State Highway Patrol. 
While it is true that you have contact 
with only one very courteous and con- 
siderate officer, you have met the patrol 


He is a representative of the spirit 
and personality of the organization. They 
are all like that. 


Still in its infancy, the State Highway 
Patrol is less than a year old. It is the 
youngest member of the family of Texas 
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law enforcement agencies of which the 
famous Texas Rangers are probably the 
oldest, 


But it is wrong to gain the impression 
that the highway patrol is primarily a 
law-enforcing agency. It is more than 
that. Probably, the greatest single ser 
vice this organization of men is perform: 
ing is that of educating the motoring pub- 
lic in the best safety practices in driving. 


The State highway laws are desiyzned 
primarily for the protection of the motor- 
ing majority, and it is this group which 
the patrol is pledged to serve. However, 
the element which disregards the life and 
limb of fellow motorists, too, is given at- 
tention of a very effective nature. 


It can probably best be summed up in 
that time-worn adage, “An ounce of pre: 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Add 
to this the motto of the State Highway 
Patrol “Courtesy, Service, Protection,” 
and the character, purpose and duty of 
the organization is self-evident. 


Like the mounted State troopers of 
New York, these gray-clad men perform 
a wide latitude of duties. It is not an 
unfamiliar sight to see one of them 
stopped beside the road changing a tire 
in the sizzling August sun for a woman 
motorist. In an East Texas county recently 
one of the highway patrolmen assigned 
to that area was the first officer on the 
scene of a murder. He arrived on the 
scene within fifteen minutes after the 
crime was committed and discovered clues 
that aided greatly in locating the fugitive 
killer. 


As soon as he took in the situation, he 
promptly notified the county sheriff and 
an ambulance company which came for 
the mortally wounded man. He exhibited 
none of the professional jealously which, 
unfortunately, oftentimes sho w s itself 
among other official organizations. In 
stead of wanting to take all credit for 
solving the mystery, this officer cooper 
ated with the sheriff by giving him what 
information he had and then with his 
fellow patrolman, stationed himself in 
front of the place and kept traffic moving. | 
He was later complimented higlily by § 
public officials for his work on this oc § 
casion. But he took it as being all in the & 
day’s work. He knew that any other 
member of his organization given the 
same opportunity would have done the 
same thing. 


Under the efficient and masterful 
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leadership of Chief L. G. Phares, state J 
commander of the Texas Highway Pa f 
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trol, a splendid personnel of officers have 
been developed. The men are all of ex- 
cellent physique, good bearing and ap- 
pearance and many of them have had 
previous experience either as peace of- 
fiers or in the service. Some have records 
of long service in the World War. 


Before the members of the patrol were 
assigned to their various districts, all were 
carefully trained in .a special training 
school under the personal direction of 
Chier Phares. They were schooled in 
their duties and also in courtesy and in 
keeping a well-groomed appearance. 
Nowhere can be found a smarter looking 
group of officers than this grey-clad 
phalaiix of highway patrolmen mounted 
on their silver-hued motorcycles. They 
look smartly and act correctly and 
efficiently. 

It is not necessary to sing a hymn of 
praise in their behalf, for the press of 
the state and motoring public have done 
that 


The concensus of opinion in Texas re- 
garding the members of the State High- 
way latrol was stated by a member of 
the Mystic Seven, a civilian law-enforce- 
ment agency of Chicago, when he said: 
“What Chicago needs is several thousand 
men like these,” but in the writers opin- 
ion a few hundred officers like the State 
Highway Patrol consists of would do the 
work, 


Conventions 


The most important pecan growing in- 
dustry in Texas is expected to receive an 
impetus from the convention of the Na- 
tional Pecan Association, which meets in 
Dallas September 22-24. This will be 
Texas’ first convention of the association. 
J. A. Evans of Arlington was chiefly 
responsible for Dallas landing the con- 
vention last year and will be in charge 
of local arrangements, assisted by A. B. 
Jolley, J. A. Moore and others. J. Lloyd 
Abbot, Spring Hill, Ala., is secretary. 


Another important September conven- 
tion is that of the Southern section of 
the International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, September 21-23. A. J. Bom- 
mer of the Underwriters Laboratories is 
chairman of local arrangements. 


The Texas Municipal Golf Tourna- 
ment will be held September 5-6 over the 
Stevens Park Course. The State Bap- 
tist Executive Board, a number of sales 
conferences, and the North Texas Metho- 
dist Conference on September 18 are 
among other events that will draw visitors 
to Dallas during September. 
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You Are Invited To Make 


Tyler Trip August 27, 1931 


The Dallas Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring a goodwill trip to the 


flourishing metropolis of Tyler on Thursday, August 27th. James K. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce One-Day Goodwill Trip Committee, 
and a large group of workers are busy selling tickets for the trip and hope 
to have 200 on the special Texas & Pacific train, which will leave the Union 
Station at 7:30 A. M. and return to Dallas shortly after 6:00 P. M. 
John J. Kettle is Chairman and Louis Sparkman Vice-Chairman of the Ticket 
Sales Committee; Myron Everts is Chairman of the Program and Entertain- 
ment Committee and F. Z. Williams is Chairman of the Committee securing 
cold drinks and refreshments for the trip. 


The Rotary Club at Tyler will give over its program on that day to the 


Dallas delegation, which will put on the program, the Chamber of Commerce 
has been informed by Russell S. Rhodes, General Manager of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce. Tickets for the trip are $6.00 each, which inciudes 
round trip transportation, luncheon at Tyler and pro rata expense of souve- 
nirs, taking the band along and other expenses. Tickets may be secured from 
any of the committees or from Z. E. Black, Secretary of the Committee, at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Ladies are particularly invited to make the trip. 


Data Wanted 


(FROM MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS) 


Unless you have already done so please fill in the blank and return to the 
Chamber of Commerce so that we may intelligently refer inquiries to you. 


itive crcsasirsicincnpaiosi sotaednalidsLepatiinsniccesndionds thin inchcaensileadet alates 
OE FI sins einicnsennneniccescnsinvnibnte ine cnansnnont Telephone No................--- 


Batibo of principal Olen... as... cnneensnsona: <nncvarnenencisnnecnessunensnsibsennsiiscnins 


Type of busines... suit veiatilebepsedsitenpamcitsinantaiesiaehaadg 


Please list the particular services rendered, products or commodities.......... 


Please give below, or on another sheet, any suggestions which you have 
to offer for the improvement of the services of the Chamber to your busi- 
ness, or to business conditions generally in Dallas or this territory. 
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Two motives figure prominently in the numerous considerations by 
which most men are actuated: the desire to attain distinction, and the 
ambition to win the approval of their fellows. The Chamber of Com- 
merce offers excellent opportunity for a man to do both—and in a 


worthy way. 


Men are in general agreement as to the principle of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Its objective is to make conditions right for better and 
happier and more prosperous living in the community it serves. People [ 
differ often as to the policies and methods by which that principle may 
be effectuated. Some may contend that success lies in the increase of . 
payrolls; others that it is in the development of trade; others still that 
it depends upon healthful agricultural development. All these may be 
right, even in the same community. Method is a matter of application 
of the Chamber of Commerce principle to the local situation. 


The point is, that in the prosecution of this work every man is in 
position not only to do something helpful, but to attain distinction and 
win the approval of his fellows. Not every man can be distinguished in 
his business or profession. Not every man will be distinguished through 
public service. But the choice is his. The opportunity is there. 


Men engage in public work from mixed motives, embracing pure altruism 
and civic idealism on the one hand, and selfish gain and personal aggrandize- 


ment on the other. Between the two extremes is the middle ground 
of enlightened self-interest, which probably accounts for most member: 
ships. ‘The motive is not important so long as it does not warp the con 
tribution of service which the individual makes, nor distort the result at 


4 


which the chamber aims. 


Some men merely want power, regardless of community good. Such 
may win a sort of distinction, but scarcely approval. Some, extremely 
idealistic, may neglect their own best interests for public service. Such 
may win approval, but scarcely distinction. Others, seeing in public 
service an opportunity at once to serve their community and legitimately 
to advance their own standing, will so combine activities on behalf of 
their own fortunes and in the public interests, as to win both the dis 
tinction that goes with personal success and the approval that is acco: ded 
generous public service.—Calvin Brown, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
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Many Dallas business 
men do not fully realize 
that the printing industry 
is the fifth largest industry 
in Dallas with an invest- 
ment of over $8,000,000.00 


in printing equipment. 


It is the intention of this 
publication to inform busi- 
ness men through its 
columns each month how 
Dallas Printing and Pub- 
lishing industries offer the 
buyer good printing and 
how their product con- 


tribues to Dallas progress. 














Many People Do Not Realize 


. . that the printing and publishing industry 
belongs to the two-billion-dollar class of industries. 
According to the U. S. Government census of 
1930, the value of the products of the printing and 
publishing industry now amount to more than two 
billion dollars annually. The industry furnishes 
employment for 1/20 of all the people employed in 
manufacturing plants in the United States, and 
pays approximately 1/16 of the total wages paid 
in the manufacturing industry. It is leading the 
way in the introduction of modern machinery : 
of 64,000 commercial printing presses in use, 
44,000 have done away with the old feed board, 
and consequently, with the attendant and 


operator. 


Approximately 16% of all job printing presses 
sold since 1914 have been automatic. In the 
modern printing and publishing plant, you see 
large batteries of linotype and intertype machines, 
and complete monotype plant—which are taking 
the place of the old hand composition method. 
Probably no other industry has gone farther than 
the printing industry in the last ten years in the 
modernization of plants and the introduction of 


high-speed equipment. 
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The Future of Texas 


An Industrial Survey of the State 


Made By Securities Service Corporation 


SURVEY of the potential pos- 
sibilities of the State of Texas 
at the present time, in regard 
to its future for the next dec- 

ade, brings out interesting facts which 
are closely associated with the present de- 
pression and the new trend of business 
when this depression is over. 


It can now be accepted as a fact that 
nobody will deny, that the existing de- 
pression is not just a temporary halt in 
our industrial progress, but must admit- 
tedly be qualified as a major depression 
which is likely to “revolutionize our 
whole industrial and agricultural organi- 
zation.” If there was any likelihood of 
prices on commodities coming back to the 
level existing in 1928 and 1929 in the 
not-far-off future, this article would not 
have been written. However, since we 
can assume now that low prices will be 
with us permanently, we have to consider 
the matter in a different light. Low 
prices must unquestionably be followed 
by lower earnings. In coming years it 
will be found that the average profit per 
dollar invested in the majority of in- 
dustries will be substantially smaller than 
in the period between 1926 and 1929. 
This fact is brought out by the reports 
coming out for chain stores especially. 





While the volume of trade has been ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago, the 
value in dollars has been substantially 
lower and the net profit made correspond- 
ingly lower too. 


In relation to the industrial organiza- 
tions, this fact will be demonstrated more 
forcibly as the year proceeds. The same 
applies on agricultural products, where 
lower prices will stay with us for many 
years to come. It is a fact that the in- 
dustrial and agricultural production of 
the old world has increased enormously 
in the last five years and is still on the 
increase; meaning that a much larger po- 
tential supply of goods of all description 
will be available than in the past ten 
years. The majority of industries now 
are working on a restricted schedule, as 
a result of low purchasing power. In 
practically all lines of business there is too 
much capacity to produce. Calculation 
of cost prices under the stress of severe 
competition will be more exacting than 
ever before The day has passed of reck- 
less spending, so has the day of superficial 
cost price calculation. Where formerly 
one-half a cent or a quarter of a cent was 
about as close as the average cost price 
calculated would go, it won't be surpris- 
ing at all to find in coming years as close 


a calculation as one-eighth of a cent and 
items entering into the expense account, 
that are still open for re-adjustment op 
the downward side, will be brought mor 
forcibly to the attention of the average 
management than ever before. 


This brings us to one of the most out: 
standing reasons why TEXAS shouid be 
selected in coming years for industrial 
establishments due to its superior geo 
graphical location. This is a bold state- 
ment and needs plenty of substantiation 
before being accepted. We are not afraid, 
however, to face any amount of criticism 
in making this statement, as we know 
that TEXAS is bound to come out of 
this depression with the most stupendou: 
possibilities for industrial development 
than any other state in the Union ever 


had. 


TRADE moves in cycles and every 
cycle can be considered in some way as 
a closed chapter when it is ending with 
a catastrophe like the last cycle, starting 
in 1921 and ending with the debacle of 
1929. Nobody is childish enough now to 
expect a comeback to the conditions of 
1928 and 1929. Those conditions were 
created by exceptional opportunities re- 
sulting from the past war and unless a 
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new war would benefit the United States 
to an equal degree as the past one, a 
reproduction of that period in the next 
decade cannot be anticipated. 


We have used the term “revolutioniz- 
ing of our industrial and agricultural or- 
ganization” on purpose, as we feel that 
the new conditions that will be created 
by the long-drawn-out depression in world 
trade will be entirely different from those 
faciny the United States after the previ- 
ous business depression of 1921. At that 
e had before us the very big po- 


time v 

tential demand for our goods from all 
parts of the world; the industrial ma- 
chinery of Europe was completely out of 
gear and could not supply the needs of 
other parts of the world, conseguently 
a perind of unparalleled prosperity for 
our industrial organizations was assured 
and it reached its culmination point dur- 
ing 1929. At the present time, instead 
of a biy potential demand for our goods, 
we face an industrial organization of 
Europe far superior than ever existed be- 
fore, with a capacity to produce superior 
goods at lower prices than ever. Every 


country is surrounded by a wall of tariffs 
that makes it practically impossible to 
scale. Asa result our foreign trade has 
been dwindling away and, as yet, there is 
no hope for improvement in the near 
future. The repercussion of a dwindling 
foreign trade is felt at home more 
forcibly now since our domestic trade is 
languishing and practically every in- 
dustrial organization is accepting orders 
at any price, disregarding profits in order 
to keep plants in operation. 


This brings us to the main topic of this 











discussion: Sooner or later the manage- 
ment of any concern that cannot make 
any profit will have to either wind up 
the business or find means to reduce over- 
head expenses to a point where continua- 
tion of the business will be possible. In 
this respect, location of a plant plays an 
enormously important role at the present 
time. We all know that efficiency in 
plant operation in the last ten years has 
heen carried to a very high point and has 
outdone efficiency in distribution by a 
wide mark. One of the main items, of 
course, entering into distribution is— 
Transportation charges. Our railroads at 
present rates are facing starvation; earn- 
ings are dwindling away, dividends are 
cut and a continuation of this condition 
would actually ruin many of our rail- 
roads. The trend is for increased rates 
and a demand for ten to fifteen percent 
additional to existing rates has already 
been announced by the railroads repre- 
senting the east and northwest. Approval 
by the southern railroads of this demand 
has already been given. The railroads 
are in a quandary, on the one hand unable 
to reduce wages, and on the other hand 
strong opposition against increased rates 
as a result of the fearful depression. 
Many people express a grave concern 
about the future of our railroads and 
question whether they will be able in 
coming years to earn a satisfactory return 
on investment. The bond market for rail- 
roads shows this position by low quota- 
tions. The average manufacturer will 
have to study this method of transporta- 
tion more closely than ever before. If 
it is true that our industrial profits will 
be substantially lower in coming years 











than they have been in the past three or 
four years, every effort will be put forth 
to study those factors that can bring about 
lower overhead expenses in the factory 
and lower distributing charges. 


We believe that the location along the 
Gulf of Texas, embracing a line extend- 
ing from Beaumont to Houston, and pos- 
sibly continuing to Corpus Christi, offers 
the most attractive location for concen- 
trated industrial activity than any part 
of the United States. Let us separate the 
two ideas, calling them: 

(1) Factory Overhead Expenses. 


(2) Distribution Expenses. 


Making a survey of factory overhead 
expenses we find this particular location 
giving all the benefits of: cheap power, 
an abundance of petroleum, natural gas, 
which assures generation of power at 
prices lower than any other section of the 
United States. To illustrate our point, 
let us study for a moment the natural 
gas pipe lines, especially those radiating 
from the Amarillo field to the big in- 
dustrial sections, like Chicago, Miéil- 
waukee, Kansas City, with possible ex- 
tension to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
the one to the East from the same field. 
While the price on natural gas at the 
wells is extremely low, averaging between 
3 and 5 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
the additional charge of piping this gas 
over a distance of 800 to 1000 miles, in 
the case of Chicago, runs as high as 35 
to 40 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
While the transportation through pipe 
lines is the cheapest form of transporta- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Continuation of inter-city contacts 
sponsored by the Dallas Junior Chamber 
of Commerce took its most recent form 
on July 1 with the presentation of a 
Mineral Wells program at the regular 
Wednesday luncheon of the local organi- 
zation. About 200 members and visitors 
attended. 


Headed by Mayor Charlton Brown, the 
Mineral Wells delegation furnished a 
splendid program of entertainment and 
pertinent facts concerning the resort city. 
Henry Love, manager of the Baker 
Hotel in Mineral Wells, presented his 
hotel orchestra as one of the main enter- 
tainment features, assisted by vocal and 
dancing talent. 


Ten week-end guest accomodations to 
the Mineral Wells Baker Hotel were 
given by Mr. Love as special prizes for 
the luncheon. 


* * * 


In an endeavor to encourage the 
farmers and more especially the farm boys 
of Dallas county in crop diversification, 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has established an agricultural committee. 
This committee, under the chairmanship 
of Philip I. Palmer, is working in coopera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce and 
county agent, J. B. Jolly. 


At the suggestion of the agricultural 
committee the board of directors of the 
organization have appropriated about 
$1,000 for use in this farm program. This 
money has been invested in live stock 
bought on the market with the assistance 
of John T. Orr of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, and distributed to Dallas 
county farm boys selected by county 
agent Jolly. The transactions are handled 
on a bysiness-like basis, the boys giving 
notes for the purchase price of the stock. 


Through this live stock financing pro- 
gram the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
hopes to create an increasing interest on 
the part of the farmers in the raising and 
fattening of cattle which wiil make for 
crop diversification. Plans are now being 
made to hold exhibits and award prizes 
to the best live stock raisers as a means 
of encouraging the program. 


* * * 


Dallas county farm boys now partici- 
pating in this work are Sanders Alspaugh, 
Grand Prairie, two calves; Essie Lou Al- 
spaugh, Grand Prairie, two calves; Wil- 
ford Chapman, Lancaster, two calves; 
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Charles Chapman, Jr., Lancaster, two 
calves; Charles Waggoner, Grand Prai- 
rie, two calves; Tom Waggoner, Grand 
Prairie, two calves; Harold Hurst, Lan- 
caster, two calves; Van Smith, Carr 
Smith and Pem Smith, Duncanville, eight 
calves; Ward Johnson, Grand Prairie, 
eleven ewes. 


* * * 


Recognition of Mildred “Babe” 
Didrickson as one of Dallas’ most famous 
athletes was made by the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its night meet- 
ing August 6 at the Dallas Athletic Club 
when the nationally known star was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup in ap- 
preciation for her splendid showing in the 
recent national women’s A. A. U. track 
and field meet. 


Following the dinner at which Miss 
Didrickson was guest of honor, she par- 
ticipated in swimming and diving exhi- 
bitions in the club pool. Other aquatic 
entertainment for the evening was a life 
saving exhibition program directed by 
Bill Williams, and swimming races. 
Bridge, billiards and dancing were also 
on the program. 


These night mixed parties at the Dallas 
Athletic Club have proven very popular 
and bring out a good attendance. 


Melvin Campbell was elected to the 
board of directors of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce by the directorate 
at its regular bimonthly meeting held 
August 6 at the Dallas Athletic Club 
Mr. Campbell will fill the unexpired term 
of H. C. Arnett who had to resign due 
to lack of time for active participation 
in the organization work. 


Mr. Campbell has taken very active 
interest in the Junior Chamber work, 
particularly in the arrangement of lunch- 
eon programs. 


* * * 


National recognition of the Dallas 
Junior Chamber occurred at the recent 
Des Moines convention of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
when Howard Hayden of Dallas was 
elected as one of the directors in the lat- 
ter group. Mr. Hayden is a past president 
of the Dallas organization. 


* * * 


Membership activities are continuing 
during the summer months under the 
direction of vice-president Archie Hunter 
and director W. Frank Lloyd. 


MAY HAVE SLIPPED ON THE 
SOAP 
A little girl was describing her first 
experience in an elevator. “We got into 
a little room,” she said, “and the upstairs 
came down.”—Christian Register. 


THE LAYOUT 

Father—What’s this young whipper- 
snapper’s occupation? 

Daughter—He runs a dealer’s house 
organ, daddy. 

Father—Faugh! I'll have no third class 
musician for a son-in-law. Understand 
that! 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“Would you er—advise—me—to—er 
—marry a beautiful girl or a sensible 
girl?” 

“I’m afraid you'll never be able to 
marry cither, old man.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, a beautiful girl could do better, 
and a sensible girl would know better.” 

—Fishing Gazette. 


“TI can trust my maid at any time. | 
can go away for three days and know 
exactly what she will be doing all the 
time.” “What?” “Nothing.” 

—Der Lustige Sachse, Leipzig 


ANYTHING TO ACCOMODATE 

Owing to a big rush of job printing and 
for jack of space a number of births and 
deaths will be postponed till next week. 
-—Steelville Ledger. 

Dumb—I got a rare old gift today. 
One of Ceesar’s coins. 

Belle-—That’s nothing. I got some of 
Adam's chewing gum.—The Catalina 
Islander. 

Ambition often carries men emotion 
ally beyond their destination. Then they 
walk back. 

When you have a good motive take 
your foot off the brake and save human 
energy.—The Catalina Islander. 


ARTIFICIAL CLEBRATION 


Mistress to her sedate butler— james, 
tomorrow is Christmas Day and | want 


you to turn on the electric refrigerator § 
and make some snowballs for Master | 


Betram to throw at you.—Exchanze. 
* a Ld] 


Spinster Teacher — Willie, dc you 
mean to say that you can’t name «ll the 
presidents we have had? When I was 
your age I could name them all. 

Willie—Yes, but there were only three 


or four then. 
—Boston Globe. 
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New Tsar in Business 
(Contniued from page 7) 


Store” was more or less monarch in its | 
field. The storekeeper had to take what | 


he could get from the manufacturer, and 
assed it on to his public. The customer 
could take it or leave it. 


Today we find conditions totally re- 
versed. Whether it is marketing for the 
week-end or purchasing clothing, radio or 
a new car, we deal in a buyers’ market. 
Competition for the consumer’s dollar 
on every hand was never so keen. Never 


were his desires and preferences so as- | 
siduou:ly deferred to. The customer’s | 


will is |aw in many an industry whose 
financia! power looms like a skyscraper 
on the business sky-line. A model is 
scrapped—a process revolutionized—at 


untold cost, when popular taste decrees. | 


A sudden shift in the wind of public 
favor may spell fortune or ruin for the 
industry in its path. 


Not only must the mood of the moment 
be closely watched by the business that 


hopes to succeed; the future is anxiously | 
scanned for signs of tomorrow’s choice. 
Vast research organizations are main- | 


tained solely to study and forecast the 
trend of national tastes. Psychologists 
peer into the depths of the American 


mind striving to detect its still hidden | 


whims. Chemists pore over their test 


tubes to find means to gratify them. And | 


when the means are found, millions of 
dollars are spent to bring them to the at- 


tention of those whose favor they hope | 


to gain. In plain fact, where sales are 
concerned, no Oriental monarch was ever 
more courted or kow-towed to than that 
present-day potentate, that modern tsar 
of business, the buying public. 


Of course, the critics will put in a word 
here, too. All this advertising, they say, 


this feverish search for new products, is | 


not merely a waste in itself—it is a | 


subtle snare for the unsuspecting public 
mind. It makes us break out into a rash 
of desires we never dreamed we had, and 
loads us up with a lot of doodads we 
neither want nor need. 


That we as a people want—and have— 
more things than any other race that 
ever lived is beyond dispute. But whether 
that is good or bad is another question. 





I suspect that deep down in our hearts | 
we WANT to want new things. We | 
crave to be surprised, intrigued, and al- | 
lured by ever newer, better, more varied | 
products. It is all a part of being an | 
American and living in this surging, | 
dynamic twentieth century. As for ad- 
Vertising, we simply couldn't do without 
it. Reading the ads is a leading national 
pastime. By its means we learn how our 
World wags, keep abreast of the Joneses, | 
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We're Almost Ashamed 
To Mention It 


It’s like whistling at a funeral or blowing a horn 
in church—to say that your business is good these 
days. It isn't being done by the best people. But, if 
we were under oath on a witness stand, we could 
say in a low voice without a trace of nervousness 
that business has been unusually good for the 
Texas Publication House in the first half of 1931. 


Should we be asked at the same time to what we 
attribute this steady volume of business at a time 
like the present, we should be forced to say we 
believe it is due to the customer confidence which 
we have been building during the decade or more 
of serving the Buyers of Printing in the Southwest. 


Our ample mechanical equipment and personnel, 
however, enable us to offer our services to other 
buyers with the assurance that they will receive 
the same attention, service and quality as if theirs 
were the only job in our plant. 





Texas Publication House, Ine. 
“The House of Complete Printing Service” 






2500 McKinney Avenue Telephone 7-1174 


DALLAS 






















Atlas Metal Buildings 
for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dallas, Texas 




















A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 








The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
—_____— = 








‘phone... 


for advertising in Dal- 
las’ outstanding busi- 


ness publication. 
2-5425 




















S. KOENIGSBERG 


INCORPORATED 
Tailors & Importers 


Announce the Arrival of Their 
Fall and Winter Importations 
Also A New Price Range 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
$100.00 to $125.00 


With no lowering of their 
High Standard. 
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Henry Nuss 
BOOKBINDER 


PAPER RULER and STAMPER 


Blank Books 


Loose Leafs and Binders 
made to order 


7-5561 
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and find all manner of adventure without 
stirring outside of our four walls. And 
if occasionally we are snared into a dubi- 
ous purchase that finds its way silently 
and secretly into the dusty depths of a 
closet—why, what of it? Ours is the 
gay faith of “try anything once.” That 
unquenchable, youthful willingness to try 
the untried is what keeps us at the head 
of the parade. It is the Chinese peasant 
who clings to the wooden plow—and has 
his reward in a scant bowl of rice. 


The love of novelty—the craving for 
change—is in our blood. Nobody im- 
poses it upon us from without. It is 
rather a despotism to which business itself 
is forced to submit. Change has been 
called the most formidable competitor the 
modern business man must face. At any 
moment a new product or process may 
render his whole establishment obsolete. 
He can never afford to relax vigilance, 
or slacken pace. 


Of course, styles and tastes have always 
changed. The flounces, puffs and fur- 
belows which were the acme of feminine 
elegance in one decade are ridiculous in 
the next. Top-hats and stocks and 
breeches which fluttered hearts and pulses 
in the gay "90s, have long since lost their 
appeal. But the process was never so 
breathlessly swift as now, or so far-reach- 
ing in its effects. Style is considered a 
peculiarly feminine interest, and this em- 
phasizes another form of change by which, 
it is held, women have come to be pre- 
eminently the purchasing agents of the 
American home. Whether or not she 
rules the household is a delicate question 
which, I believe, is still somewhat in dis- 
pute; but that the wife holds the purse 
strings and directs the great bulk of the 
family buying is universally conceded 
Precisely what share of that $53,000,- 
000,000 total she dispenses it is obviously 
impossible to determine. A survey made 
by a private agency has placed it as high 
as 85 per cent, and a study recently made 
by the Commerce Department of dry 
goods distribution in the Gulf Southwest 
tends to corroborate that figure, at least 
with respect to this particular line. 
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But even a few billions either way 
would hardly matter. What is clear jg 
that the true sovereign on the buying 
throne is woman, and to her business must 
make its bow. On all hands we see the 
evidence that it is doing so. There :s the 
vogue of gay and brilliant colors which is 
banishing the more sombre traditions in- 
herited from our Puritan past. Articles 
of all conceivable sorts are being otfered 
in prismatic hues designed to attract the 
feminine eye. Highly paid artists are 
employed to devise tempting containers: 
labels and package designs are executed 
with taste and skill. Even the kitchen, so 
long dedicated to drab utility, now lows 
with pots and pans in rainbow hues. Few 
of us, I think, even among the men, will 
feel inclined to quarrel with this trend 
which is bringing more and more of the 
glow and gaiety of color into our every 
day lives. 


The change is not only in the goods 
presented but in the stores where they 
are sold. Women may be emancipated 
from mop and broom, but they remain 
housewives at heart, and they demand 
neatness and order of the stores where 
they deal. Clean floors, open shelf dis: 
play, fresh window decorations—all are 
essential to the retail concern, be it 
grocery, hardware, or what not, that 
wants to hold its feminine trade. The loss 
of business so much complained of by the 
small-town store is frequently traceable 
to a neglect of these factors. The hous- 
wife today with sixty horsepower at her 
touch and white ribbons of road leading 
to markets on all hands, can not be ex: 
pected to tolerate slovenliness in store ap 
earance, or dingy, inadequate stock. On 
the other hand, the merchant in the 
smaller centers who heeds the lesson, and 
adopts modernization of store methods 
and display is finding them powerful allies 
in checking the ebb of his trade. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has recently set up a new or 
ganization called the Consumer Analysis 
Section, whose sole purpose is to aid the 
retailer to find out more precisely what 
his customers desire to find in his store, 
and how they prefer to have it served to 
them. The first step is now being taken 
in connection with the National Drug 
Store Survey in St. Louis, where the De 
partment’s research men are delving into 
the preferences of individual customers 
by interviewing them in their homes. 


No type of retail outlet has undergon: 
more magic change in recent year: than 
has the drug store, and perhaps in no 
other line is a wider variety of m-thods 
of appealing to the public being tried. 
The St. Louis surveyors are seeking to 
discover just how successful these vati 
ous merchandising devices are, as seet 
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through the eye of the purchaser. Does 
the general run of drug store customer 
like to be able to purchase his drugs, 
toiletries, tobacco, electrical equipment, 
and general knick-knacks from one and 
the same store? Or does he prefer to have 
his prescriptions filled in the “profes- 
sional” pharmacy which deals only in 
that? These and a great number of other 
questions are being asked with an eye 
to enlivhtening the drug trade as to just 
what their patrons really want. Later th2 
customer preference inquiry will be ex- 
tended io other fields, 


But whatever the trade, it all comes 
back to our original principle: that the 
consumer is king and must have his way 
His tastes must be met, his preferences 
satisfied, if success is to be attained. And 
for this, knowledge of the newest and 
best in inerchandising methods is essential. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has in its possession a wealth 
of information relating to all phases of 
retail store operation. This material is 
available to any business man who wishes 
to make use of it in solving his own special 
problems. He has only to address his re- 
quest tc the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 602 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dallas. 


EASILY MISCONSTRUED 


“Willie, come here!” called the geo- 
graphy teacher. “What do you mean by 
writing this—‘Iceland is about as large 
as teacher?’ ” 

“That’s what you said, teacher.” 

Teacher had explained that Iceland was 
about the same size as Siam!—National 
Real Estate Review. 


» = = 
In taking steps to protect himself the 


pedestrian should always take them as 
quickly as possible —Louisville Times. 


AGREEABLE 


Musical Host (approaching piano)— 
What do you say to a little Grieg before 
dinner? 

Unmusical Guest — Ah, now you're 
talking! Just a very small glass for me! 


A CONSCIENTIOUS JURY 


Judge (after charging jury)—lIs there 
any question that any one would like to 
ask before considering the evidence? 

Juror—A couple of us would like to 
know if the defendant boiled the malt 
one or two hours, and how does he keep 
the yeast out?—New Mexico Salvo. 
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Receivers, Forwarders and Distributors of all classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods, 
Machinery Setting and Heavy Hauling. 


We have very desir- 
able office space ar- 
ranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjac- 
cent thereto. 








Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Company 


Phone 92-7111 


Second Unit, Santa Fe Bldg, DALLAS 


Est. 1875 
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phone 


for Advertising in Dallas’ Out- 
standing Business Publication 


9-5495 




















INVEST NOW 


in the future of the leading industries 
of America, offering the best opportunities 
at present low market prices 


New York Listed Stoeks 


Only small Down-Payment required, Balance monthly 


We suggest Diversified Purchases of such stocks as: 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Radio Keith Orpheum 
Texas Corporation General Electric 
Houston Oil of Tex. General Motors 


Radio Corp. of America Packard Motors 


Ford Motor, Ltd. 
United Aircraft 
Cities Service 
United Corp. 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 
Kelvinator 





MAIL THIS 


COUPON 





Take Advantage of Our 


Convenient “Purchase “Plan 


PAY ONLY 


Small Amount Down 


Two Years Time to 
Pay Balance Monthly 





FREE BOOKLET 
AND INFORMATION 
upon request, explaining our 
Convenient Purchase Plan, 
also without charge 


AUTHENTIC REPORTS 
ON LISTED STOCKS 


Note companies you are interested in 
on this coupon 





Complete Investment Counsel Service, 
Free . . . Control five times the stock 
the same money would buy outright 
with five times the income and profit 
possibilities. 


$e4-wtees 








Please send details of your Convenient 
Purchase Plan, also reports on the 





following stocks: 





Name.. 
Sasso siiceettiectnccciner heen 
City 
Phone 














Offiices in State of Texas 
DALLAS 
16th Floor—Allen Bldg. 
Phone: 7-8148 
HOUSTON 
4th Floor—Esperson Bldg. 
Phone: Preston 6277 


Executive Offices 
7th Floor—Waltower Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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to Dallas 





COMPOSITION 
TYPOGRAPHY 


industries of Dallas... . 


1306 Marilla Street 


A KEY pLant 


that brings other Industries 


J-C-S, operating the most completely equipped 
composing and typography plant in the Southwest, 
provides a key service to the printing and advertising 
The facilities of this plant 
has already attracted several firms to locate in Dallas. 


JAGGARS-CHILES-STOVALL - 


Telephone 2-4591 


Inc. 























or Woman .. . Supervised by the 
Texas STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Statement of Condition 
JUNE 30, 1931 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts on personal or collateral security 
Securities of The United States 
Furniture and fixtures - 


Cash in bank 


Due from other banks and = hijack to shen on inact 


Total 
LIABILITIES 


The Dallas Morris Plan Bank 


An Institution for the Financial Service of the Salaried Man 


$865,466.00 
69,950.00 
1.00 
5,870.32 
30,199.25 


$971,486.57 





Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
P. R. FREEMAN 


Investments 


Vice-President 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 
President 


LEWIS R. FERGUSON President E. M. Kahn & Co. 
Vice-President IRA T. MOORE 
Lone Star Cement Co. of Texas Moore & Company 
E. L. FLIPPEN J. C. TENISON 
President Vice-President 


Flippen-Prather Realty Co. 


The Dallas Morris Plan Bank 


1003 Main Street « 
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Executive 





Capital stock - $100,000.00 
Undivided profits, net , 66,637.86 
Reserve for interest, losses, taxes, etc. 45,930.67 
Investment certificates of deposit 413,616.98 
Other liabilities, customers’ cash - - - - - - 336.34 
Payments on certificates nen to retire loans 
at maturity - - Pale aN Vie eh eRe 344,964.72 
Total - $971,486.57 
OFFICERS 
J. B. ADOUE, JR. J. K. HEXTER R. J. THORNE 
President Vice-President General Counsel 
E. L. FLIPPEN T. P. JUNKIN WILBUR F. WRIGHT 


Vice-President 


H. M. RUBEL 


Investments 


National Bank of Commerce - HEXTER W. M. HOLLAND 
T. M. CULLUM nvestments Attorney 
President Cullum & Boren Co. T. aa R. J. THORNE 
F. Vv. FAULKNER Investment Securities Co. Attorney 
Vice® President of Texas G. A. TRUMBULL 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. LAURENCE S. KAHN President 


Huey & Philp Hardware Co. 
GEO. $8. WATSON 
President The Watson Company 
WILBUR F. WRIGHT 
Executive Vice-President 
Dallas Bank & Trust Co. Dallas Morris Plan Bank 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Child Grows Up 


(Continued from page 8) 


a fame that extended from the Rig 
Grande northward clear to the Lakes, 
eastward to the Atlantic. 


Like many another parcel of Dallas 
ground the history of this property is al- 
most a romance of real estate enhance- 
ment. In 1861 it sold, together with some 
adjoining ground, for $150 to Nat M. 
Burford, who was a leading citizen of the 
time. In 1882 a strip 100 feet wide 
running through from Main to Com 
merce was sold by Mr. Burford’s diugh- 
ter for $4,000, and later in the same year 
it was bought by James Wilkerson for 
$5,000. Mr. Wilkerson erected the 
buildings that are now being torn down, 
in what was then known as the Wilker- 
son block. In 1908 he sold the property 
on which the new Morris Plan Bank 
Building will stand to its present owner, 
H. L. Edwards, for $69,000. 


The stock control of the Dallas Morris 
Plan Bank is home-owned and its policies 
are directed wholly by Dallas stockholders 
and directors, under the supervision of 
the Texas State Banking Department. 


Wilbur Wright is manager of the bank. 


SOMETHING TO SMOKE, MAYBE 


Modern Child (seeing rainbow for 
first time)—What’s is supposed to ad 
vertise, dad?—-Passing Show. 

No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burden of it for anyone else. 
—Dickens. 


HANDLING A WOMAN BY 
ELECTRICITY 


A reader in New Jersey submits the 
following :— 

If she talks too long—Interrupter. 

If she wants to be an angel— 
Transformer. 

If she is picking your pocket—Detector. 

If she will meet you half way— 
Receiver. 

If she gets too excited—Controller. 

If she goes up in the air—Condenser. 

If she wants chocolates—Feeder. 

If she sings inharmoniously—Tuncr. 

If she is out of town—Telegraphe«. 

If she is a poor cook—Discharger. 

If she is too fat—Reducer. 

If she is wrong—Rectifier. 

If she gossips too much—Regulatcr. 

If she becomes upset—Reverser. 

—Hardware Dealer. 
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Alphonso Johnson 


Alfonso Johnson, who has been di- 
rector of the trade extension division of 
the Chamber of Commerce since its or- 
ganization, resigned August 1 to become 
manager of the Dallas Insurance Agents 
Association, which is 
afhliated with the 
Dallas Chamber of 


Commerce. 


“The insurance 
agent’s profession is 
public in character,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 
“The agent is a trus- 
tee between insured 
and insurer and he 
must promote and 
protect the interest of the public as well as 
that of the insurance fraternity. A high 
standard of integrity must exist among 
our members and I feel that I can render 
just as much service to my home town in 
my new position as I tried to give the 
last year while selling Dallas to the en- 
tire Southwest.” 





Mr. Johnson is a veteran newspaper 
and advertising man, having held almost 
every position on both the advertising and 
editorial sides of a newspaper. Before 
coming to Texas seven years ago to be- 
come business editor of the Dallas News 
and Journal, Mr. Johnson served as 
United States Trade Commissioner to 
Japan. He was for two years business 
manager of the largest English language 
newspaper in the Orient and was foreign 
correspondent for a number of American 
newspapers and magazines. 

As a student of advertising in America 
and in the Orient, Mr. Johnson special- 
ized in merchandising and gained a wide 
reputation as a lecturer on salesmanship, 
merchandising, advertising and trade as- 
sociation work. He was the first dean 
of the Advertising Institute of Dallas and 
served two years as president of the Dallas 
Advertising League. 


In his new capacity, Mr. Johnson will 
cooperate with the fire marshall and all 
other interested parties in reducing fire 
losses of Dallas. His Association has 
made plans for a constructive educational 
program that will help the members better 
serve the public. 


Two Changes 


Henry W. Stanley 


The work of the trade extension de- 
partment will be continued under the 
direction of Henry W. Stanley, formerly 
Assistant Manager of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


For the past six 
years Mr. Stanley 
has been conducting 
Merchants Institutes 
throughout the South 
and Southwest. 
Having met thous 
ands of Merchants in 
Texas and other 
Southwestern States 
he is familiar with 
the problems of the 
retailer. 








The Merchants Institute is a specialized 
course of lectures on salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and display. The 
director will spend from two to three 
days in a city, delivering the course of 
lectures, assisting local merchants with 
any problems in which his services may 


be helpful. 


It is the purpose of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce to extend this service to 
any city or town within the area of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market without cost 
or obligation, on the part of the host city. 


Perhaps never before were retailers 
more anxious to have this type of service. 
With closer profit margins, more decided 
sales resistance and a wider range of com- 
petition, they are seeking ways and means 
to face the new order of things. Dallas 
has established a precedent in extending 
the service of its Chamber of Commerce 
to its neighboring cities, realizing that the 
growth and development of the Dallas 
Market depends upon the growth and de- 
velopment of the entire trade territory 
from which it draws. 


Before his connection with the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Stan- 
ley was associated with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, a nation-wide organi- 
zation extending business service and in- 
struction throughout the United States 
and Canada. He was later associated 
with three outstanding daily papers in 
both the editorial and advertising 
departments. 


Mr. Stanley now has three months 
work booked for Eastern Texas, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. Other sections of Texas, 
and Oklahoma will be included in the 


winter schedule soon to be arranged. 
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Beautiful 
Office Furniture at 


Carload Prices 


CuHairs, SAFES, FILING CABINETS, | 


—— 


Desks, BOOKCASES, TYPEWRITERS, 
ADDING MACHINES, DICTAPHONES, 
EDIPHONES, MIMEOGRAPHS, 
| ADDRESSOGRAPHS, BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINES 


Bought — Sold — Repaired 


Used Office Furniture | 
Bought and Sold 


| _ OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


2-4824 1312-14 Young St. 2-4824 























. « « « « « | Make 
Dummies Talk! ... 


Dummies are a hobby with me... | 
like to make them . . . Make them talk. 

Make them so that the printer, the 
customer and the salesman all know ex- 
actly what is wanted and what it's going 
to look like in the finished job. 

Dummies make the job easier to sell. 

Every buyer of Printing should insist 
on a dummy, and every Seller should in- 
sist on one too, as there is less liklihood 
of mistakes on any piece of printed matter 
if it is all laid out beforehand. 

And prices can be given more ac- 
curately. 

Other kinds of Art Work are on tap, 
of course, and some of the finest Photo- 
graphic Illustrations you ever saw from the 
Underwood and Underwood Studios, all 
at 1816 Allen Building. 

Call me up when you need things in 


this line. 


HUGH CARGO 
rma 


Allen Building 
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Real Estate 
Consulting 


... each year the business of real 
estate becomes more complicated 
and intricate. Rentals, leases, sales, 
insuranceand property management 
are distinct departments in our or- 
ganization, each designed to furnish 
the maximum of efficient and in- 
telligent service. Consult with us 


about your real estate. 


‘knight 


A 
in cOnPonATE D> i 


BRR 


Rentals—Leases—Sales 
Insurance—Property Management 


109 Field St. Phone ones 
The Pivotal Point 


of the | 
Dattas WHOLESALE MARKET 
































WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
BuILDING 


912 ComMMERCE STREET 


Space available in units 
of 250 to 3000 square feet 


The home of scores of wholesalers 
and manufacturers 


2-4511 
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Selection of Dallas for the inauguration 
of a new business system operating in an 
exclusive field of American industry was 
made several months ago with a result- 
ing successful period of operation to date. 


The system is Associated Inventions, 
Inc., functioning without institutional 
competition and offering the only com- 
plete clearing house service for manu- 
facturers and inventors in the field of 
new inventions. The pioneering Dallas 
unit, first of the chain to be established 
in principal population centers, is located 
at 701 N. St. Paul Street. Executive 
offices are in Washington, D. C. 


Its operating principle is to find for 
the individual manufacturer the inven- 
tion he needs and to find for the indi- 
vidual inventor the manufacturer who 
needs and will purchase his patent. Em- 
bodied in the program of the institution 
is a service to local manufacturers, mak- 
ing available to them inventions devel- 
oped in other parts of the country that 
fit their needs and at the same time serv- 
ing the local inventor by selling else- 
where his patent monopoly that perhaps 
has no market locally. Completion of 
the network of branch bureaus in America 
and Europe will complete a system of in- 
lets through which salable patents are se- 
lected and outlets through which all 
services of the institution become available 
in local trade areas. 


The Dallas Bureau is under the man- 
agement of Howard B. Bickers, consult- 
ing engineer, formeriy with Smith & 
Whitney, assited by a board of well 
known technical men, leaders in their 
individual professions in the Southwest. 


Services to manufacturers include 
analyses of factors bearing on commercia! 
exploitation, market surveys, competition 
and dstribut‘on channel surveys, pro- 
duction analys’s, infringment and validity 
searches, foreign market, new sales out- 
lets, mergers and consolidation and ad- 
ditional financing facilities, giving a com- 
plete coverage of the field for a new in- 
vention. Services to inventors include the 
usual patent attorney’s services plus the 
sale of patents with the accompanying 
steps necessary to the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the invention. 


Out of almost 400 inventions submitted 
to the Dallas bureau since its establish- 
ment approximately 45 have been found 
worthy of development, Mr. Bickers re- 
ported. These are in various stages of 
negotiation for patenting or marketing, 
according to the extent of development of 
the invention. Interesting among the in- 


Associated !nventions 


ventions submitted are: a telescoping 
elevator capable of rearing itself several 
hundred feet in the air from a truck 
chassis, with a wide variety of uses: a 
new type multiplex ventilating window 
with concealed crank giving complete con- 
trol of all sash in divided openings, civen 
unanimous endorsement by architects to 
whom it has been submitted; acoustic ma- 
terial said to have numerous advantages 
over the types in present use with a lower 
production cost; a device for evaporating 
salt water from oil wells for the pre- 
vention of the destruction frequently 
caused by the overflow salt water; a fish- 
ing tool for oil wells; a new game com- 
bining bridge and golf; a handless electric 
clock modelled as a world globe, giving 
the time in all parts of the world; a new 
loud speaker designed to give normal ren- 
dition of full musical scale; a coffee can 
automatically measuring out enough cof- 
fee for one cup when tilted; a fifth di- 
mension puzzle for an advertising novelty: 
a burglar-trapping mechanism for banks; 
air conditioning mechanism; cotton chop- 
per; a new type radiator revolutionizing 
the appearance of automobile bodies; 
automatic station caller for trains. 


Some standard services are maintained 
without cost for both inventors and manu- 
facturers. Others are on a straight fee or 
contingent fee basis. 


Citing the field for the new system, Mr. 
Bickers said: 


‘A new invention, properly protected, 
constitutes a seventeen-year monopoly— 
the only monopoly permitted by law. 
Monopolies expanded and _ developed 
soundly are almost wholly dependent 
upon new inventions for their continued 
operation year after year. Inventors are 
ceaselessly active, covering 50,000 new 
ideas with patents every year. In the 
United States today exist 50 patents 
which are yielding more than a million 
dollars each a year, 300 patents each 
yielding more than half a million dollars, 
500 to 800 patents each yielding more 
than a quarter of a million dollars and 
15,000 to 20,000 patents each of which 
yield more than one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 


“It is said that 85 per cent of the in 
dustrial wealth of the country arises di’ 
rectly or indirectly from patent rights. It 
is this gigantic field, hitherto untouched by 
an organized technical clearing house, that 
Associated Inventions is entering with the 
belief that by the law of averages valu 
able inventions will be encompassed by 
the widely operating system.” 
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The Future of Texas 
(Continued on page 17) 


tion, it is still expensive, inasmuch as the 
initial investment, maintenance of com- 
pressor stations every sixty miles, con- 
stant supervision over the pipe lines to 
check leaks and taping, makes the over- 
head charge per unit a very heavy one, 
compared to the initial price of the prod- 
uct. To this must be added potential 
danger of taxation of these pipe lines. We 
have no doubt that sooner or later the 
severe competition to which the railroads 
are exposed from truck and bus lines and 
the pipe lines will eventually result in a 
more equitable taxation of all forms of 
transportation, embracing these very pipe 
lines and in that case the attractive 
feature of pipe line transportation might 
be substantially minimized. There is no 
question in our mind that power gen- 
erated at the source of supply of fuel, 
either petroleum or natural gas, will be 
immensely cheaper as compared to power 
generated, either in Kansas City or in 
Chicago, from natural gas brought in 500- 
1000 miles away. Here we have a very 
important factor that enters into cost 
price calculation for factory overhead ex- 
penses, which speaks in favor of Texas 
location. 

(3) Labor and Climatical Conditions 
in Texas. 


Makes life substantially cheaper here 
than is the case in the congested industrial 
centers where severe winters add to the 
household bill. Additional attraction is 
offered by Texas in the form of an 
abundant supply of cheap labor, especial- 
ly in a section like San Antonio, with a 
heavy Mexican population, where wages 
are about half of the industrial centers 
like New York and Chicago. 


(4) Open Shop vs. Union Labor. 


Unionism has not the same stronghold 
here in Texas that it has obtained in 
those big industrial centers. While Hous- 
ton is temporarily struggling with this 
problem, we feel that the open shop 
eventually will come out of the battle 
with a victory; in Dallas and in San An- 
tonio on the other hand unionism has 
never been able to obtain a strong foot- 
hold. In general the State of Texas offers 
tar less worries to the average manu- 
tacturer from this angle than its home 
location. 


(5) Sulphur. 


If Texas could only offer cheap gen- 
erating power and an abundance of labor, 
it would not be enough to induce the 
eastern and mid-western manufacturer to 
locate his plant here. He has to depend 
on raw materials in the operation of his 
plant as he knows quite well the trans- 
Portation charges on raw materials re- 


J. L. BURGESS L. E. ELLIOTT 
. CHR N OO. D. BRUNDIDGE 
O. A. FOUNTAIN H. A. BATEMAN 
WwW. WHITE 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 

Specialties— 
Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 
and Real Estate Practice. 














Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 
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OF AMERICA 
405 SECOND Ave. (INCORPORATED) DALLAS 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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a dude ranch 








++. a seaside or mountain 
resort, even most camps 
have telephone facilities. 
Telephone those of your 
family away on vacation. 
It’s easier and closer than 
writing..andcostssolittle ! 
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Telephone 2-512! 











Buyers Index 


Accountants 


Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
(Established 1883) 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada and Europe 
DALLAS, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
711 Santa Fe Bldg. 1421 Esperson Bldg. 
Telephone 7-6259 Tel. Capital 6515 


Architects 











Dewitt & Washburn 
ARCHITECTS 
1228-29 Kirby Building 
DALLAS 
Members American Institute of Architects 





Awnings 


AWNINGS 


ALLISON AWNING COMPANY 
hos. J. Allison 
a. doing business as 
Clifton Awning Co. 
— AND wanes FURNITURE 
7-3454 2624 Commeree St. 











Awnings 





Best Known 
Known as the Best 


Largest and Oldest Awning 
Company in Dallas 


DALLAS 
TENT & AWNING CO. 
3401 Commerce 7°2119 


Barber Shop 


| HUBERT SMITH 
BARBER SHOP 


A Hair Cut Your Wife Or 
@4 Sweetheart Will Appreciate 


1010 MAIN STREET 

















Blue Prints 


JIN. J, JONSON 
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Blue Prints 


2-8084 
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Industries Bide. 








2-8084 














107 Construction 
Bookbinders 


A Better Dressed Catalogue 
or Sales Manual Will Epcroane Sales 
—_ Ss 








American Beauty 


Cover Company 
yy TO ASSIST YOU 

‘ Covermakers — Bookbinders 
1902-8 im. 7-5179 DALLAS 
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duces his profit. In that respect Texas 
offers the most stupendous diversifica- 
tion of raw materials that can be found 
in any state. In the first place, we have: 

(a) Sulphur deposits equal to 90% of 
the world’s production in a comparatively 
small area along the gulf. Sulphur is 
the basic raw material for sulphuric acid, 
the corner stone of our whole chemical 
industry. As such, the gulf section should 
be an ideal location for the building up 
of a big chemical industry. Sulphuric 
acid is used very extensively in the pe- 
troleum, fertilizer, paper and rubber in- 
dustries, just to mention a few. The ma- 
jority of chemicals are built up with the 
aid of sulphuric acid, as it is the most 
powerful reagent in all kinds of chemical 
developments. Transportation of  sul- 
phuric acid is a costly affair, whether it 
is done in specially built tank cars or 
glass containers. There is no getting 
away from the fact that the concentration 
of the chemical industry in this particular 
section will obviate transportation of this 
very essential raw material and convert 
on the spot raw materials into finished 
products to be shipped from Seaboard. 
Besides sulphur, Texas has the biggest 
deposits of anywhere in the United States 
of : 


(b) Potash, and eventually this country 
will be completely independent from 
Germany, the biggest producer of potash. 


(6) Cotton. 


Texas remains the biggest producer of 
cotton. Present low prices of cotton and 
textiles must eventually lead to a migra- 
tion of textile manufacturing to the source 
of the raw material. As long as the 
margin of profit has been fair relocation 
of plants, which have been largely con- 
centrated in the New England States, has 
been delayed. We feel that these manu- 
facturers have no other choice in coming 
years, if they want to stay in business, 
than to locate their plants in those sec- 
tions where cotton is growing. Texas in 
this respect offers a superior location to 
any other State; the cotton is here, Texas 
has cheap labor—a very important point 
for this particular industry, and cheap 
power—another important item. 


(7) Food Stuffs. 


Texas being the biggest State in the 
Union offers a variety of fruit and vege- 
tables that cannot be found in any other 
State. The southern section, close to the 
Rio Grande, is gradually developing into 
the most important citrus field in the 
United States, with superior possibilities 
over California, inasmuch as it is closer 
to Seaboard and distance from the gulf 
to the large consuming centers of the 
East is much smaller than California. 
Eventually California will be at a very 
big disadvantage in this respect. The 
matter of quality has a very important 
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role here too, inasmuch as grape fruit 
from this section is far superior to the 
California grape fruit. Its production 
of early vegetables will assume bigger 
proportions in coming years and here 
geographical location offers distinct ad- 
vantage over the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California and some sections of 
Arizona. The low purchasing power of 
the nation has minimized the ready sale 
of these products at advantageous prices 
and transportation by railroad from Cali- 
fornia to the East will prove too burden- 
some on these products to realize a decent 
profit. 


(8) Petroleum. 


It is a fact that Texas now is the biggest 
producer of petroleum. While this is 
nothing to be proud of under the existing 
conditions in the petroleum industry, we 
should not lose sight of the fact however 
that in no other section of the United 
S.ates high-grade crude petroleum can 
be produced as cheaply as in Eastern 
Texas. The petroleum industry is not 
alone faced with a domestic problem of 
over-production, but is facing the ever- 
increasing competition in foreign coun- 
tries from cheaper Russian oil. Interna- 
tional economy is in the foreground and 
the cheapest product in this battle of sur- 
vival will remain in existence where 
others will fail. While there is a lot of 
discussion going on about proration, it is 
our contention that eventually Eastern 
Texas will compel other fiields to simply 
close down as competition with this field 
is practically impossible, not alone for 
domestic requirements, but equally for 
foreign requirements. It is the only oil 
that is able to meet the Russian compe- 
tition, as it is so close to the Seaboard 
that additional transportation charges 
from well to Seaboard are lower than 
anywhere else. 


We could mention many more in- 
dustries that would benefit from a loca- 
tion in Texas. We have just mentioned a 
few of the most important ones. It 
would he very foolish to state that Texas 
offers all the raw materials needed for the 
different industries, but we would ven- 
ture to say that many industries now lo- 
cated in the center of the United States, 
or around the Great Lakes, would find a 
distinct advantage in removing their 
plants to Texas, as it would reduce their 
factory expenses to a substantial margin. 
We might mention as an illustration, 
the: 


Tire Industry of Akron, Ohio, using 
crude rubber as a raw material, which has 
to be imported and shipped by rail to an 
inland location. A tire industry could 
well be developed along the coast line, 
since the raw material could be brought 
in and delivered at the factory at Sea- 
board without transportation charges by 
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rail and, furthermore, the manufacturer 
would have the benefit of cheaper in- 
gredients derived from sulphur in the 
manufacture of tires, plus the additional 
saving on the fabric, manufactured out of 
cotton from the textile mills close by. 


We have attempted to give a few ideas 
as to what kind of industries would be 
most likely to settle down in Texas. That 
this trend is going to develop in the near 
future under the force of necessity to 
pare down expenses, we have no doubt 
in our mind. After all, the main invest- 
ment in a plant is not so much the build- 
ing itself as the equipment contained in 
the plant. This equipment can be easily 
dismantled and shipped to other loca- 
tions, while the construction of the plant 
itself in the majority of cases is a steel 
construction that can be taken apart, too, 
and shipped to other quarters. 


The picture, however, would not be 
complete without a proper review of: 


(1) Distributing facilities. 
In this respect we would like to point 
out the following facts: 


(a) If we take the map of the United 
States before us, our attention is directed 
to Texas immediately and we are observ- 
ing the shorter distance of this particular 








location from South America, especially 
the West Coast, compared to the loca- 
tion of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. There can be no question that 
our best field for export in the next ten 
years will be found in South America. 
It is true that these countries are now 
struggling with the problem of depres- 
sion, but in a more aggravated form, 
inasmuch as these states are depending for 
their existence largely on export of agri- 
cultural products. We do not find in 
these countries the same degree of bal- 
ance between industrial and agricultural 
developments that we find at home. As 
such, they have been harder hit by the 
depression that the United States. Their 
budgets are unbalanced and in some cases 
these loans have been defaulted. Sooner 
or later we can be assured that additional 
loans will be extended to those countries 
and they will be the forerunner of a 
bigger foreign trade with those countries 
than ever before. 


Europe is drifting away from us more 
and more and providing its own raw ma- 
terials. Salvation of American industry 
in the coming ten years can only be found 
in the shipment of manufactured goods 
and not in raw materials. The margin 
of profit on a finished article is substantial- 
ly higher than the potential profit on 
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raw materials. Goods manufactured 
along the gulf, cheaper than can be 
maufactured in other sections of the 
United States and shipped to the South 
American markets at a shorter distance 
than they can be shipped from any other 
sections, will enable American industry 
to compete with foreign manufacturers 
on a much stronger basis than ever 


before. 


Not alone in relation to foreign trade, 
but in view of our domestic trade too, the 
location along the gulf offers distinct ad- 
vantages even over plants located in the 
East and in the Great Lakes. In coming 
years we are going to use our main water- 
way (the Mississippi) more extensively 
than ever before. Goods manufactured 
along the gulf can be shipped by water 
up the Mississippi river, and possibly 
part of the Missouri and Ohio rivers, at 
a low rate and can be distributed from 
there by truck or railway to different 
inland points. Eventually railroads will 
have to fix their rates on a combination 
“water and steam railroad basis” and this 
should benefit the Texas locations too. 


(2) Migration of population from 
northern to the southern states will be ac: 
celerated. The poor returns of agricul: 
tural crops, especially those in direct com: 
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petition with Russia, Canada, Argentina, 
etc., like wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, 
not leaving a living wage to the average 
farmer, will compel many people in states 
like Montana, Wyoming and North and 
South Dakota to seek other sections where 
living conditions and climate are a little 
more attractive than they are in those 
states. We expect a more pronounced 
movement in this respect from the 
Northwestern Canadian Province. The 
attraction to open these lands that existed 
in the past two decades—when prices on 
wheat and other grains (mentioned be- 
fore) were very renumerative, does not 
exist today. Climatical conditions are 
certainly unattractive in those sections. 
When to this has to be added starvation 
prices, there is no incentive any more 
for those people to stay in those sections. 


We believe that Texas will receive a sub- . 


stantial share of new immigrants and in- 
creased population eventually will bring 
increased consumption, which would 
benefit the new industries that would be 
established here. 

Summarizing, it is our strong belief 
that the present complete revolution in 
agriculture and industry has assumed 
such proportions that for the existence of 
many factories relocation of plants will 
be a compulsory action. No other state 
offers better opportunities than Texas. 
From a standpoint of industry, we feel 
that inland states are going to be at a 
greater disadvantage as the years go by 
Transportation plays too important a role 
in the changing conditions to justify a 
continuation of our industrial locations 


as we have seen in the past ten years. 
2 ” a 


MEEKNESS 

“Who was the first man?” asked the 
visiting minister. 

“Adam,” the children answered in 
chorus. 

“Who was the first woman?” 

“Eve,” they all shouted. 

“Who was the meekest man?” 

“Moses.” 

“Who was the meekest woman?” 

Everyone was silent. The children 
looked blankly at one another, but none 
could answer. Finally a little hand went 
up, and the preacher said: “Well, my 
boy, who was she?” 

“There wasn’t any.”—The Kablegram. 

x | & 
PAGE THE AUTHOR! 

A teacher asked her class to write an 
essay on London. She was surprised to 
tead the following in one attempt: “The 
people of London are noted for their 
stupidity.” 

The young author was asked where 
she got her information. “Please, miss,” 
she replied. “It was in the text books that 
the population of London is very dense.” 
—The Catalina Islander. 
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There Is Only One Way To Print 


Good printing always has a charm, probably because it is a rarity. Common 

printing is the general run of printing and receives no special notice. Why 
should it? The ordinary in printing is the product of the mass, but that 

immediately dooms it to small attention and easy dismissal from mind. 
If you desire special attention and a resist to easy dismissal, do the 
rare thing. 


The rare printing, the kind that attracts and holds attention, is un- 

usual because it is produced by the printer with forte for beauty, 
composition and pride in workmanship. Not only must this printer 
reveal his ability in his work, but he must be so outstanding and 
magnetic that every single person in his employ reflects the guiding 
energy and in turn becomes a perfect part in the perfect whole. 


The Southwest Printing Company knows only one way to print. 
Every member of the skilled group works toward perfection 
and the method pays well. It produces fine printing and pro- 
duces it for the most successful companies in the Southwest. 
Fine work and success go hand and hand. Any other method 


of printing art and langu age does not pay as well, 
and is a poor buy at best. There is only 
one way to print, the finest way, and 
the Southwest Printing Com- 
pany does just that. 


Southwest Printing Company 


COWAN - VAN HUSS -- MALONE 


Telephone 2-9224 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 917 CAMP ST., DALLAS 
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twenty-five hundred advertising offices it goes each month 


. throughout Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisi- 


ana, not overlooking some several hundred executives of 


the North and East. 


Send 10c for your copy . 
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Dallas Steps Ahead 


’ Some communities talk and dream and 
let it go at that. Then there is Dallas, 
Texas. 


Early next year Dallas expects to open 
a district to industry that until recently 
was almost worthless land. It was, indeed, 
the flood-land of the Trinity River, over. 
flowed during the freshets, and therefore 
virtually useless. There were 10,000 
acres of such land, most of it within 10 
minutes’ walk of the heart of the busi- 
ness district. 


Dallas decided this land was of great 
potential value, if it could be recovered 
from the river. So Dallas raised $21, 
000,000, financed by the city, the county, 
the property-owners whose land was to 
be increased in price, and the railroads 
and other utilities that were to profit by 
the improvement. The bed of the Trinity 
River was moved a mile, the channel was 
straightened and 25 miles of enormous 
levees were built to confine the stream 
for all time. Then the main streets of 
Dallas were cut throught the reclaimed 
land, and it was platted as an industrial 
district. Down its middle runs Industrial 
Boulevard, 130 feet wide, intersecting all 
the main arteries. Railroad grades have 
been separated. Power lines, gas lines, 
oil lines, water mains and sewers are laid 
in a 10-foot right-of-way parallel to the 
railway lines. A model airport is to be 
built on the north end of the area, five 
minutes’ ride from the business center. 


And now Dallas can advertise in 
dustrial sites and campaign for business. 
The undertaking was a bold one for a city 
of 260,000, but Dallas figures that the 
investment is going to yield enormous re’ 
turns. And she accomplished al! this 
without the right of excess condemnation 
which Michigan cities enjoy, and of which 
they make no use! 

—From an Editorial in The Detroit News. 


Ruth came home from her visit to 
Sunday school eating a chocolate bir. 

“Why, Ruth, where did you get the 
chocolate?” asked her mother. 

“I bought it with the nickel you gave 


me,” she said. “The minister met me 


at the door and got me in free.” 


—The Rail Splitter. 
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furnace jobs 
in America 


you see no sign of fire in this 

giant enameling furnace at the 
Texlite plant. All you see is a rosy 
transparent haze... the concentra- 
ted essence of pure heat. A few 
minutes in this immaculate heat at 
1800 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
porcelain enamel is fused to a per- 
fect and lasting finish. 





Gas heat is indispensable for cor- 
rect heating in many industries. 


It requires no processing. No hand- 
ling. No cleaning up. Then, with 
your natural gas, there are two ex- 
traordinary advantages .... it is 
very rich, and very low in cost. 























Dallas industry has profited from 


This pickled steel sheet will come out in 3 minutes 


encased in glass. The clay-lined furnace is a cave its natur al g as for a fifth of a 
of white heat that turns the chalky enamel into 
hard glass. century. 


Get Free Consultation 


Our Engineering service is at your 

disposal without obligation. Won’t 

you call on us, to help you get more 
efficiency from your heat? 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 
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WERE ASKING YO 
TO TELL THEM- 


Wiese salesmen of ours are ready and willing at all times to 
make helpful suggestions regarding office problems. 

This is particulary true with filing systems. lt may be that due to present 
conditions your office force is not as large as formerly, or not as well trained, 
and the records of your business are not instantly available. 

We will be glad to have our filing expert go into your oroblems. You 
may need additional equipment or merely a new arrangement of the old. What- 
ever it is, you may be sure that it will be studied and reccomended only when 


we are positive of its helping you. 

Our other departments are ready too. Your office stationary, blanks and forms can be 
handled in our Advertisers’ Literature Department. Our lithographing service and office supplies 
are yours to command. This is truly “The Business Man's Department Store.” 


THE DORSEY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


Commerce . . . . toJackson . . . at Poydras 














